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GLADIOLUS— 
CARDINAL. 


Color, a bright, clean 
and most intense cardi- 
nal-scarlet, very rich and 
showy. 

Throws an almost per- 
fect spike of large flow- 
ers, well set and all facing 
one way. 














Introduced by John 
Lewis Childs in 1904. 

Considered a decided 
acquisition when intro- 
duced and has not since 
been wholly superseded 
by any other variety. 
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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Wimore, Jr. 
CHAPTER XII. 


Disease in Gladioli. 


HE Gladiolus like many other plants 

is often infected with disease. This 

may rise from any one of several 
sources. It is hard to tell in some cases 
why the corm should become diseased. 
Perfectly healthy corms sometimes be- 
come badly diseased during winter stor- 
age, also do healthy corms become affected 
while growing in the field. To determine 
the reason for each individual failure one 
must study his own particular case. 

There are two forms of disease which 
are very common, they are, namely, Dry 
Rot and Scab. 

Dry rot causes the corm to dry up and 
turn black. It is caused by a fungus that 
eats the vitality out and leaves the pulp 
to harden. This may be caused from 
storing the corms in a damp place, storing 
before thoroughly cured, or by infection. 
When once a corm becomes attacked by 
Dry Rot itis practically worthless and had 
best be destroyed. The balance had best 
be treated by soaking in Blue Vitrol solu- 
tion or Formaldehyde according to the 
instructions given further on. 

Scab is very common with all growers 
of Gladioli, but it is not especially danger- 
ous unless it becomes chronic. It comes 
from several causes, particularly manures. 
It also is a fungus disease that eats the 
tissue of the skin on the surface of the 
corm. It works continually while the 
plant is in growth or while dormant. 
Perfectly healthy corms when planted 
may be scabby when dug, or badly 
scabbed corms when planted may be dug 
perfectly healthy. These also should be 
treated before being planted. 

Soft rot comes from bruises, dampness, 
frost bites, heating and sweating in stor- 
age or from poorcuring. Thiscan hardly 
be called a disease; it is more neglect 
than anything else. 

Other diseases may be found but are 
not common. All originate from some 
cause that germinates fungi. I will en- 
deavor to enumerate the various causes 
that produce the fungus that attack the 
Gladiolus causing the so-called diseases : 
(1) Planting in ground that contains a 
good portion of manure not thoroughly 
rotted. (2) Alkali soils that are more or 
less damp. (3) Sour or wet soils. (4) 
Planting in soils that have become af- 


fected from former crops. (5) Storing 
before thoroughly cured and in damp cel- 
lars. (6) Storing in tight boxes contain- 
ing large bulk. (7) Heating and sweating 
while in storage. (8) Cold and damp 
quarters. (9) Lack of ventilation. (10) 
Neglect in all stages of growth referring 
to cultivation and watering. 

We notice that some varieties are more 
susceptible to disease than others and 
consequently we argue that if one be- 
comes diseased under certain circum- 
stances that the rest should show the 
same signs and that we are at a loss to 
know just what to attribute the cause. 
We must take into consideration that 
some varieties have a stronger constitu- 
tion than other varieties. That which 
will affect a weak variety may not injure 
one that is stronger. ‘This may be better 
explained by referring to the white varie- 
ties, most of which are susceptible to 
disease, while darker colored varieties 
are strong and rugged. The skin tissue 
of the white varieties is more tender than 
those of dark varieties and consequently 
they become diseased first. 

It was thought for a long time that dis- 
ease in Gladioli was contagious and that 
it could spread to healthy corms. This I 
think is a mistake except that healthy 
corms may become affected by being 
planted in soil that is full of fungi from 
previous crops. From personal observa- 
tion I have never known that the disease 
spreads while in storage except from the 
causes above stated. 

Scabby corms when treated with the 
formula prescribed will in most cases re- 
vive and be free from the disease when 
dug. It is then necessary that they have 
the proper treatment and care that they 
do not become affected again. I once 
bought a variety of Gladioli from an 
Eastern Grower which upon arrival was 
the most disgusting lot of corms I have 
ever seen. The scab had eaten holes in 
them that were large enough to lodge a 
sweet seed. In fact, the husk had 
fallen off of most of them. I soaked them 
in Blue Vitrol solution and planted them. 
They grew and did splendidly, and when 
dug in the fall they were perfect. One 
could not have i them as having 


ever been diseased. Since that time I 
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have never seen a diseased corm in the 
lot and it is now six years. 

The following solutions have been tried 
and found . There are others 
no doubt that are as good but the writer 
has tried the two mentioned and found 
them to be good. 

Formaldehyde Solution—Mix in propor- 
tion to the quantity of corms to be treated 
1 pint of formaldehyde to 18 to 20 gallons 
of water. Soak from 10 to 14 hours ac- 
a to how badly the corms are af- 


Blue Vitrol Solution—Dissolve 1 pound 
of Blue Vitro! in 10 gallons of water, soak 
from 10 to 12 hours. 

In both cases plant as soon as possible 
upon removing from the solution. 

Small corms should not be soaked as 
long as large corms. 


[ Continued next month. Chap. XIII—“* Growing 
Commercially.’"] 


American Dahlia Society. 
Address by President R. Vincent, Jr., at National 
Flower Show, Philadelphia. 


[Reported in Horticulture, Boston.] 


After some preliminary remarks in re- 
ference to the organization of the Dahlia 
Society and its work thus far, Mr. Vin- 
cent proceeded tv give some cultural 
advice on Dahlia growing, with stereopti- 
con slides, as follows: 

“The most suitable soil for growing 
Dahlias is a sandy loam. Heavy soils can 
be lightened by the use of coal ashes or 
sand, anything that will help to make the 
soil porous. Whenever possible the land 
for Dahlias ought to be plowed or spaded 
up the fall previous, the action of freezing 
helping to make the soil more pliable. 

FERTILIZER OR MANURE. 

We ourselves use very little manure, 
preferring bone meal with the addition of 
a little potash. If the ground is spaded 
in the fall or early winter the bone could 
well be mixed with the soil at that time. 
In using manure we would rather use it 
as amulch. Put it on any time after the 
plants or roots are set. Any kind of ma- 
terial used for mulch around the plants 
will retain moisture and save watering 
and if watered will keep the soil from 
baking. By using bone we get a more 
stocky growth and more flowers— at least 
this is our experience. 

PLANTING. 

We find that the June-planted Dahlias 
invariably give us the finest or exhibition 
blooms. The early plantings have the 
extreme hot weather to contend with, 
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very often causing an indifferent growth : 
the stalks get hard and the plant forms 
a mass of small weak limbs with poor 
flowers if any, and more subject to disease 
and insect pests. This condition can only 
be remedied by a vigorous use of the 
knife, cutting back hard so as to cause 
the plant to make a new and strong 


growth. 

The above troubles are often ours, but 
there are some years when there are 
exceptions. You may ask then why do 
we have these troubles. My advice is 
‘do as I say not asI do,’ as it generally 
takes us six weeks to plant our crop, 
even by using machinery in planting. 


INSECT PESTS. 


The Dahlia is not exempt from insect 
pests any more than other flowers; and 
the growers will find that a few sprayings, 
especially during a drought, are an ad- 
vantage. Tobacco solution, soap, etc.,— 
almost any insecticide will answer; ex- 
cept that for the black aster bug, which 
feeds on the flowers alone, hand picking, 
if not too numerous, is the best remedy. 
They can easily be seen as they very 
seldom touch the dark colored flowers 
but always white or pink. 


STAKING. 


To have the Dahlia grow and show up 
to the best advantage they ought to be 
tied up to a strong stake, and to get large 
flowers thin out when too many limbs 
start out from the stool or main stalk, 
also disbud (as per figures shown upon 
the screen.)” 

Mr. Vincent then gave a list of varie- 
ties which his experience led him to 
recommend as the best in their classes, 
as follows : 

Six Best Peony-Flowered—Berthe von Sutiner, 
— = = Glorie de Baarn, Queen Witlhe!- 


“Six Best er D. Livoni, Chas. Lanier, 
= ol Maule, Souve, Mme. Moreau, Yellow Duke, 


Nine Best Cactus—Countess af Lonsdale, Golden 
Gate, J. H. Jackson, Kalif, Marguerite Bouchon, 
Rene Cayeaux, Sweetbriar, Wodan, Wolfgang von 


Six Best lewine, Ailie Mourey, Indi- 
an coeee Little le May, S Snowclad. 
Decorative— De! ‘Hortulanus fortulanus Fiet, 
Pape Rose, Jean re Grand Manitou, 
le Century—A mi Barillett, Fringed 20th 
‘Rose Pink Century, Sensation, Setting 
Sun, ite Century. 


Old subscribers wishing to take ad¥an- 
tage of present subscription price may pay 
in advance at the present rate of $1.00 
for three years for any length of time 
they may desire. After July lst the rate 
will be $1.50 for three years. 











MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS. 











AN OVERLAND RIDE AND GINSENG. 


We were on our way home, driving along 
the shore roads as much as possible, the 
horse walking or jogging slowly, appar- 
ently enjoying with us the sunshine and 
shade, turning readily into the sidelanes 
leading to the water’s edge, as if the 
nephew had not slyly pulled the rein to 
guide her there, for Lake Erie never 
ceases to fascinate one, and indeed I was 
beginning to think it too much so, for so 
little does youth realize the flight of time. 
We rode on listening to the soft crunch 
of the wheels mingled with the wash- 
wash of the waves which gradually be- 
came barely a murmur so placid were 
the waters, when with a frightened snort 
and jump that nearly threw us from the 
carriage our horse made known to us that 
something quite unusual was occurring, 
and looking up we saw, reflected mirror- 
like, the ships bottom upward in the sky. 
Clear cut and beautiful they were and we 
realized that we were beholding a mirage, 
one of the most wonderful of nature’s 
caprices, and almost unknown in that sec- 
tion. The horse lost her interest in shore 
travel and with plain horse sense ex- 

anxiety to return to the safety 
and comfort of the home stable. 

We spent the night in the home of a 
farmer and made an early start the next 
morning, traveling through a more hilly 
section. Up and down, winding around 
wooded slopes and romantic byways, 
brought us to a pretty country town. As 
I waited while the nephew sought eats, 
and sweets, for our picnic lunch, a voice 
at my elbow asked, “Seen the gardens 
yet?” Gardens! Sunken gardens, hang- 
ing garders, colonnial gardens, gardens 
of all sorts flashed through my mind and 
perhaps seeing my astonishment, anyway 
not waiting for a reply this Oracle of the 
village went on, “They’re getting rich, 
and my son-in-law has one, too, and he’s 
making more off’n his half acre than I 
get out of my hundred and fifty. I can 
show you one right over there other side 
o’ that white house,” and he started on 
while I clambered from the carriage and 
followed along. “Here we are,” as we 
approached a shedlike structure with door 
open, but a padlock hanging on the staple. 
The owner conspicuously moved a gun 
from one side of the doorway to the other 
mentioning, apologetically, that they had 
to be prepared for thieves, thus intimating 


the value of his crop. 
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A glance around and [I exclaimed, 
“Why, it’s Sang.” I recognized it quickly 
for Ginseng and I were old friends. In 
younger days as I roamed the woods 
gathering wild flowers or nuts, I also 
gathered “Sang.” On the northern slope, in 
the denser wood, perhaps there would not 
be flowers, but I might find “Sang.” I liked 
the root to chew, and the balls of scarlet 
berries to decorate my room. They were 
a pleasing contrast with the eggs stolen 
from the blackbird. A crime imnocently 
practiced to save (?) the farmers’ corn. 

Although Ginseng had its place in the 
colonial attics along with Thoroughwort, 
Goldthread, Pennyroyal, Wormwood, Beth- 
root, Goldenseal and other medicinal 
herbs, the dames did not take to it so 
kindly, and the “Sang” hunters exported 
their stock to China, where it was not 
only used as medicine but it was said, 
that certain roots in resemblance of hu- 
man form were considered sacred, and 
fabulous prices were received for them. 

Another story is that the gathering and 
exporting of Ginseng in our own and ad- 
joining counties laid the foundation of the 
wealth of Jay Gould. Whether such 
rumors were true or not, it is certain that 
wild Ginseng brought good prices, and 
was quoted in the markets along with 
wheat and other staple products. 

It can be propagated from seed only, 
and there being no commercial demand 
for seed, much of it was lost, and the fact 


. that it requires eighteen months to germi- 


nate was another reason for the decreased 
supply. The price soared to $3, $10, $12, 
$13 avd over per pound for dried root, 
and good four-year-old seed bearing plants 
sold readily at $25 per 100 plants for culti- 
vation. 

This was something new and interested 
me. The cultivated plants looked very 
thrifty, but the owner explaimed that a 
sandy foundation was preferable, that 
his soil was hard clay and in unusually 
bad condition having been a “ Widder’s 
garden for nigh thirty year,” and that he 
had brought many wagon loads of woods 
soil and leaf mould to mix with it, for 
Ginseng required natural conditions. 

The rest of the way home I pondered 
on the cultivation of Ginseng. 

[Continued next month. ] 
Mrs. A. H. Austin. 

Mrs. Austin is promising to give us 
some interesting information about that 
“ get-rich-quick” plant, gimsemg. Most 
everyone has seen this exploited and 
boomed, chiefly by those interested in 
selling stock for propagating. Some facts 
will be useful at this time. 
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Cutworm Control. 


UMEROUS complaints of the ravages 
of cutworms, especially in relation 
to corn, are received each season by 

the department. Prompt action is neces- 
sary for controlling cutworms after their 
presence becomes noticeable in the spring, 
which is usually about the time the corn 
begins to sprout. Because of the fact 
that the delay necessary between the 
time the worms make their appearance 
and the time a reply can be received from 
the department is often disastrous to the 
crop, the importance of recognizing these 
insects and knowing how to control them 
is evident. 

Cutworm injury almost invariably oc- 
curs in the spring, the plants usually 
being cut off at the surface, or a little 
below the surface, of the ground, begin- 
ning as soom as the first plants sprout 
and continuing until late June or early 
July, by which time the worms are full 
grown. Feeding takes place at night, the 
worms resting during the day beneath 
the débris or in the soil at a depth of from 
one-half to one inch below the surface, 
and since they closely resemble the color 
of the soil in most cases, the cause of the 
injury is often not apparent. However, 
if the soil surrounding the cut-off plant 
be examined carefully, the culprit will 
quite likely be found curled up in the soil. 


LIFE HISTORY. 


The various cutworms are known under 
a number of popular names, such as the 
glassy cutworm, greasy cutworm, varie- 
gated cutworm, clay-backed cutworm, 
etc., but the injuries caused by them are 
very similar and their habits in general 
are also much the same. The parents of 
cutworms are grayish or brownish moths 
or “millers,” which commonly occur at 
lights during summer evenings. Each 
moth may lay from 200 to 500 eggs, either 
in masses or singly, in fields covered with 
dense vegetation, and hence are to be 
found more often in cultivated fields which 
have been im grass or weeds the preced- 
ing fall. The eggs hatch in ne fall, a 
few weeks after they are laid, usually 
during September, and the young cut- 
worms, after feeding on grass and other 
vegetation until cold weather, pass the 
winter as partly grown caterpillars. If 
such infested fields are left to grass, no 
noticeable imjury is likely to occur, but 
when it is broken up and planted to corn 
or other wide-row crops, the worms, be- 


ing suddenly placed on “short rations,” 
wreak havoc with newly planted crops, the 
nearly full-grown worms feeding greedily 
and consuming an enormous amount of 
food. In northern latitudes they attain 
full growth and stop feeding in late June 
or early July and change to the pupal or 
resting stage. The injury often ceases so 
suddenly that farmers are at a loss to ac- 
count for the fact. 


CONTROL. 


Land to be planted to corn the follow- 
ing spring, especially such land as has 
laid in grass for a considerable time and 
is likely to contain cutworms, should be 
plowed in midsummer or early fall about 
the time the eggs are laid, or better, be- 
fore the eggs are laid, for then vegetation 
which is suitable for the moths to lay 
their eggs upon is removed. The earlier 
the preceding year grasslands to be planted 
to corn are plowed, the less will be the 
probability that the cutworm moths will 
have laid their eggs thereon, and the Jess, 
consequently, will be the danger of in- 
jury by cutworms the following year. 

Late fall and winter plowing of grass- 
lands, although not as effective as early 
plowing, will destroy many of the hiber- 
nating cutworms, as well as such other 
important corn pests as white grubs, and 
should be practiced when earlier plowing 
is impracticable. 

Pasturing hogs upon land supposed to 
harbor cutworms is a beneficial practice, 
as these animals root up and devour in- 
sects of many kinds, including cutworms, 
in large numbers. Farm poultry, if trained 
to follow the plow, will prove of inestim- 
able value. 

When cutworms are found to be abun- 
dant on corn land, the use of the poisoned 
bait is recommended. This may be pre- 
pared as follows: Mix 50 pounds of wheat 
bran, two pounds of Paris green, and six 
finely chopped oranges or lemons. Then 
bring the whoie mixture to the consistency 
of a stiff dough by the addition of a 
cheap molasses, such as is used in cattle 
rations, adding water when necessary. 
Distribute this bait over the infested field 
in small lumps, taking care to sprinkle it 
sparingly around each hill. In case bran 
cannot be readily obtained, middlings or 
alfalfa meal may be successfully substi- 
tuted. In fields known to be infested, 
the distribution of this bait should be 
started as soon as the corn begins to 
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appear above ground so that the cut- 
worms may be eliminated as quickly as 


possible and the injured hills promptly - 


replanted. During the warmer spring 
months cutworms do most of their feed- 
ing at night and burrow into the soil to 
the depth of an inch or two during the 
day, so that the bait will usually be more 
effective if applied during the late after- 
noon or early evening hours. 

Frequently cutworms migrate to culti- 
vated fields from adjoining grassland, and 
in such cases the crops can be protected 
by running a narrow band of the poisoned 
bait around the edge of the field or along 
the side nearest the source of infestation. 
a Newsletter—U. S. Dept. of Agri- 

ture. 


The Confession of an 
Amateur Gladiolus Grower. 


Some sixteen years ago I graduated 
from one of our leading high schools and 
began teaching at once in a country 
school at thirty dollars per month. Re- 
maining there three. years, I was: em- 
ployed as principal of a nearby city 
school at fifty dollars per month. Six 
years after this I was called to the prin- 
cipalship of a high school at $625 per year 
which necessitated my Board of Educa- 
tion raising my salary to this amount to 
hold my services. 

In the meantime I had my life insured 
for $2,000; attend summer normal 
seven summers, got married and erected 
a home ata cost of $2,000. This five 
room cottage was furnished at a cost of 
$967.75. 

This _put me in debt $1,000 and an in- 
surance policy to keep up. After the 
Building and Loan and insurance were 
paid I had about $325 to live on per 


year. 

But I must beautify my outside sur- 
roundings and have cut flowers for my 
home. So I began at once the study of all 
the old catalogs, pamphlets, magazines, 
etc., that I could find. I got catalogs 
from many of the leading companies and 
studied these. How gripping these sub- 
jects were to a man who is ashamed now 
to confess that he did not know one 
flower from another. I thought of my 
schools days and studied these papers like 
a text-book. My “hobby” was roses. I 
knew what I wanted but my money for 
this purpose wassolimited. I watched the 
magazines and catalogs for bargains. In 
one year’s time I had thirty-six varieties 
ef hybrid teas growing in my back yard 
for trial. But I knew the old time rose 
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was unsightly when not in bloom and as 
the hybrid teas got along very slowly, 
I decided to grow something among my 
roses to beautify my bed whem the roses 
were not in bloom. I remembered of 
having read an article recommending cer- 
tain flowers for this purpose and I pro- 
ceeded to go through all my files to find 
this article. 

Here is where the real story begins. 
The article recommended the Gladiolus. 
But what is the Gladiolus? I had never 
seen or heard of it. There wassomething 
fascinating about it. (The pronuncia- 
tion I suppose.) I at once consulted my 
catalogs like a school master does his 
dictionary. I found that America was 
highly recommended in every catalog. 
But, oh! the price! fifteen cents each, 
one dollar and fifty cents per dozen. This 
was the spring of 1913. I got from H. 
A. Dreer, Inc., four bulbs: America, (15c.); 
Baron Hulot, (18c.); Princeps, (12c.); Can- 
ary Bird, (15c.). 

Imagine a man who had read every- 
thing he could get on the subject of the 
Gladiolus, looking down upon an exhibi- 
tion bloom of America for the first time. 
Many people came to admire this beauti- 
ful bloom and many were the requests 
for bulbs, but I could give them a catalog 
only. But a better day wascoming. In 
the fall I received the usual number of 
catalogs but the price of America was still 
high, No. 2 selling at 75c. per doz. I 
visited my town florist. While there I 
picked up a florists’ trade paper and hap- 
pened to find the bargain ads. At the 
lower prices, I was able to purchase 220 
bulbs in the spring of 1914. I sold the 
blooms at 50c. per dozen. I reinvested 
the money I got for my cut flowers in 
bulbs and in the spring of 1915 I planted 
1720 bulbs and one pint of bulblets which 
I had accumulated. Did I sell the bloom? 
I certainly did. I furnished two florists 
all my cut flowers. At ome funeral I 
furnished 240 blooms of America, Glory, 
Princeps, etc. I am now re-investing the 
money from cut flowers in Peace, War, 
Glory of Holland, Willy Wigman, Lily 
Lehmann, Europa, Pendleton, etc., and for 
the spring of 1916, I have over four thou- 
sand bulbs for planting, besides five 
gallons of bulblets all from mamed varie- 
ties and of my own raising. 

I now read THe MoperRW GLADIOLUS 
GROWER, and must confess that it is the 
best paper published. I stwdy it like a 
text-book. 

But where are my roses? 


They are 
asleep. 


A SUBSCRIBER of Wilmington, Clhio. 
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Business Announcement.” 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is 
now in its third year and that it has been 
cordially received we believe we can 
truthfully say; but whatever success the 
little magazine has attained has been as 
much owing to the ioyal and friendly 
support accorded it by subscribers as to 
anything which we personally have con- 
tributed and, therefore, we take this 
opportunity of thanking our friends who 
have been so liberal in patronage and 
assistance and to solicit a continuance 
thereof. 

As we have suggested from time tc 
time, it is our intention to secure and 
print matter concerning other outdoor 
flowers and bulbous plants. Attention 
will be especially given to bulbous plants. 
and while no distinct promises can be 
made as to what may be expected along 
this line, yet these features will be added 
as we find it practicable. 

Having in mind these’improvements and 
in view of the further fact that the cost 
of publishing is increasing, a larger in- 
come is necessary in order to put the 
publication on a sound financial basis. 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER w2s 
really mot established as a commercial 
enterprise, but was undertaken because cf 
the enthusiasm of the publisher for this 





particular flower. While enthusiasm is 
all right enough in its place, it will not 
pay printer’s bills and other expenses in 
cidental to publishing. 

Beginning with July, 1916, the subscrip- 
tion price will be 75c. per year or three 
years for $1.50 (Canadian and foreign 
subscriptions 25c. per year extra.) To 
give old subscribers the advantage of 
present rate we will accept until July Ist 
advance subscriptions paid for three years 
or more in the future, at the present rate 
of three years for $1.00. 

January Ist, 1917, our advertising rates 
will also necessarily be somewhat acl- 
vanced, but the increase wili not be large. 
Definite announcement wil! be made later. 

It is our earnest hope that our friends 
will understand that the reason for these 
changes is to insure the continuation of 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER as a 
regular and permanent thing and that 
they will continue the unselfish support 
which has been given it in the past. 

MADISON COOPER. 


We are in need of good photographs 
suitable for illustrating single varieties of 
Gladioli on the front page of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. Photographs 
of varieties which have been well intro- 
duced are especially desired. Any of the 
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older varieties which have not already 
been illustrated would be extremely ac- 
ceptable. Any one having such photo- 
graphs will confer a favor by sending 
them to the editor. A single spike or 
group is equally usable. Clear prints show- 
ing the form and marking of the flower 
distinctly are difficult to obtain and are 
especially desired. 


We have had so many communications 
regarding cutworms that we are pleased 
to print om another page an article on this 
subject frem The Weekly News Letter of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is the most compiete treatise 
on the cutworm that we have seen in 
print and it will at least be useful as giving 
the life history and habits of this pest. 








This .bed, 18x 40 ft, had in it about 
2500 corms, mostly planting size. They 
were planted in ten double rows, the 
rows being about 22 in. apart. 

To support the spikes I used strips of 
waste lumber from a nearby planing 
mill, driving three stakes at the ends and 
in the middie of the long row and nailing 
the strips to these as shown in the picture. 


I then used ordinary wooi twine, fasten- 
ing same to the strips and running it on 
each side of the double rows. Every 
foot or thereabouts I tied the two strings 
together. This gave stability to the sup- 
port. A boy in my empley tied the plants 
in this bed at small expense in a tew 
hours. The outcome was wholly satis- 
factory. H. M. 





Gladiolus Corms. 


Even the gardener is often unaware of 
what is taking place in the soil about his 
plants. That many interesting things are 
happening there may be assumed from 
the > bahovier of the Gladiolus corms. A 
majority of these who plant Gladiolus 
“bulbs” in spring have the impression 
that the stalk and ultimately a spike of 
flowers will rise up out of the underground 
part just as the tulip flower grows from a 
tulip bulb. But the Gladiolus has a very 
different method of growing. The flower 
spike does not come from the corm planted. 
Instead, when the corm begins to grow, it 
forms one or more corms upon the old 
corm and not until after these are well 


developed and the old corm practically 
drained of its substance, cloes the flower- 
spike push up. All corms, of course, are 
regarded as short, upright underground 
stems, and the new corms are in the 
nature of branches. Whether the flowers 
spring from the old or new corm depends 
entirely on whether the food is transferred 
before or after flowering. While the new 
corms are carrying on their work, other 
smaller bodies‘called cormels and intended 
for reproduction are being formed at the 
base of the new corms. These cormels 
are often borne on short stalks sormewhat 
like tubers are borne in other plants and 
serve to indicate the general relationship 
that exists between all underground stems. 
—American Botanist. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 








AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL. 


The action of the Gladiolus Society of 
Ohio at its last annual business meeting 
by which it determined in the preparation 
of its next premium list to disregard the 
distinction heretofore observed between 
the classes of growers and exhibitors 
known as amateurs and professionals, is 
calling forth some comment, both of ap. 
proval and of censure. As Secretary oi 
the Society, and in hearty accord -with its 
action, which was the result of full con 
sideration, and adopted without a dissent 
ing vote, I may perhaps be allowed to 
contribute to the discussion. 

In the first place, let me say that this 
action is to be regarded as experimenta! 
—not necessarily final. Our laws are nox 
ine dene of hs Sites ond Paieen bur 
are subject to reconsideration, to reversal, 
even, if good reason should appear, and 
because of this we welcome the inter- 
change of views thus brought out. It is 
becomimg increasingly apparent that the 
working of the old-time plan is not wholly 
satisfactory, and, in taking this step, our 
society is simply placing all exhibitors on 
the same broad level without distinction 
or discrimination of any kind. Should 
reason appear for special favors to be 
shown some growers over others, we are 
ready to learn. We have felt that the 
whole matter has been in need of investi- 
gation, and possibly of change. It might 
be pertinent to such investigation, and 
perhaps lead to a better understanding wf 
the situation, and at any rate would be a 
good starting point to inquire into the 
reasons for such a distinction, and 0 
whether this be a natural and practical 
classification, or merely an artificial and 
arbitrary one. So far, it seems that the 
latter is the case. 

For what, really, makes one grower an 
amateur? And wherein lies the difference 
betweem him and the so-called profes- 
sional? Many of our growers have 
wrestled with this question, without 
reaching a harmonious conclusion. The 
line of demarcation seems as indefinite as 
the boundary of a petty State in Europe:in 
war time. Everything depends upon defi- 
nition, and it appears that a really satisfac- 
tory definition has not yet been reached. 
Every one has his own ideal in regard to 
the line of demarcation, and all the others 
have objections to it. Probably the most 
nearly acceptable proposition that has 
yet been offered is this: “An Amateur is 
one who grows for pleasure only—A Pro- 
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fessional grows for profit only.” Theoretic- 
ally, this might be accepted as a fairly 
satisfactory definition. Practically, how- 
ever, as with many another theory, it is 
in the application of it that the trouble 
begins. Where is the professional who 
does not derive pleasure, and where the 
amateur who never seeks any profit from 
his occupation? Is it not true that very 
many, perhaps nearly all, who are now 
reckoned in the professional class began 
their career as amateurs? Who can say 
just when they burst the chrysalis and came 
forth as full-fledged professionals? Did 
the first sale or exchange of a few roots or 
bulbs or seeds place them unwittingly on 
the other side of the line? Or, if not, just 
how long must this selling be carried on, 
to effect this result? Many and widely 
varying opinions develop in the study of 
this question, and it is safe to say that it 
is not settled yet. Before we contend too 
fiercely would it not be well to understand 
just what we are striving about? 

But, to go a step farther, even were 
the distinction made quite clear, and 
were it undisputedly a real benefit to our 
industry that it should be and 
enforced, still nothing is better established 
as an actual fact, than that it has not 
been strictly followed out, even in the 
work of those who insist most strenuously 
upon its retention. I might simply refer 
to the experience of exhibitors every- 
where, to corroborate this. The excep- 
tions have become so frequent as to make 
the rule of little effect. I am not now to 
be understood as making charges against 
any one, but as simply stating a fact 
that ought to be, and probably is, evident 
to any one who will take the trouble to 
look into the matter. Whether the classi- 
fication, or the management, or both, 
should be held responsible, each one must 
judge for himself. Our Society believes 
it better to abolish the rule than to nullify 
it by constant di The separation 
of exhibitors into the two classes stands 
out plainly enough upon the printed page, 
but look a little farther and see the bars 
down and the gate wide open between the 
two. There are a plenty of amateurs in 
the professional class, and of professionals 
in the amateur list, and I can testify from 
my own official experience that some- 
times the same exhibitor appears in both. 
The question might be raised, which is 
he? Or can a grower be both? Truly, 
it has sometimes seemed that the de- 
termining point in the exhibitor’s mind is, 
not that he shall be in the class to which 
he properly belongs, but in the class 
where appears the greatest likelihood of 
carrying off the prize. Now the result of 
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this is that we have had a fictitious 
classification that does not classify. 

I take especial notice of two points 
brought out by a study of the situation. 
First: Amateurs themselves do not fear 
to compete with professionals. On the 
contrary, they do in large numbers ex- 
hibit in that class, even preferring it, as 
it would seem, to their own. And they 
do not compete unsuccessfully, either. 
Now this very fact completely invalidates 
the argument of those who contend that 
the amateur should haye some special 
consideration shown him in competiton 
with other growers. It iscertainly a mis- 
take to suppose that amateurs are at a 
disadvantage in the show ring, or that in 
order to equalize conditions and free them 
from a supposed handicap, they should 
have some concessions made to them as 
a class.. In some respects the contrary is 
much nearer the truth. Often have I 
heard the opinion by growers 
of large experience, that the amateur has 
a real advantage over the professional, 
just as any small grower has over one 
who spreads his efforts over a large area. 
The better culture and personal care and 
attention which come within the reach 
of the small grower are not possible to 
the large cropper, no matter what be the 
crop grown. There is no call for pity or 
concession to the amateur, as such. He 
can take care of himself. And if it were 
ever true, as it probably once was, that 
the professional should extend favors 
to the amateur for his own sake, thus to 
cultivate a market for his stock, this 
reason is of no force at this time, when 
nearly all large growers sell their stock 
at wholesale to middlemen, and retail 
catalogue dealers, and so have no direct 
relation to the amateur at all. 

In the second place: It is equally evi- 
dent that professionals do not always re- 
frain from competing in the amateur 
class. Strictly speaking, they ought not 
to do this, and yet, sometimes they do. 
In making entries, it is, of course, left to 
the exhibitor to designate where his entry 
shall appear, and the clerk or other official 
who records it is not supposed to know 
his proper class, or to presume to inquire 
into it, unless a contest be made. Nor, 
if he should have personal knowledge of 
the status of the would-be exhibitor, 
would he ordinarily refuse an entry on 
such grounds, as the practice is now so 
common. But the mutual interchange 
here noted between the twe classes simply 
defeats the very end for which the clas- 
sification was made and rendersit a mere 
pretense. 

Besides this, the status of the amateur 
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and as well, the relation of the profes- 
sional to him, is no longer what it once 
may have been. I suppose the traditional 
idea called up in the mind when the word 
“amateur” is spoken, is that of some poor 
housewife, whose love for flowers is the 
one bright spot in her hard life, or per- 
haps, some children whose struggling 
love of beauty impels them, with little of 
skill or knowledge, to attempt to brighten 
their home with some choice flowers in 
border or garden path. It is a beautiful 
and touching ideal, and it might have 
been true once, but it is so no longer. In 
the amateur class to-day are the well-to- 
do country dwellers, the more wealthy 
city residents, and the opulent ones who 
have their private parks, cared for by 
professional gardeners, who grow their 
own hot-house fruits and rare flowers, and 
who are much better able to seek out and 
secure every fascinating novelty than are 
any of the professionals, who, poor fel- 
lows, cannot grow merely for pleasure 
alone. From these wealthy, sometimes 
millionaire amateurs, the ordinary country 
grower who most closely corresponds to 
the true ideal of an amateur, needs pro- 
tection much more than he does from the 
professional class. And yet, by the rules 
as at present held and administered, they 
are im the same class, and these wealthy 
growers, who are simply making a fad and 
pastime of this, as of many other things, 
are enabled to stand at the top of the list 
and carry away the prizes. And where 
does the real amateur come in ? 

In view of all this, I am heartily in ac- 
cord with the action of The Gladiolus 
Society of Ohio. I believe it is blazing 
the way for a better method of administra- 
tion in coming years. Thespecific course 
adopted may be open to amendment, but 
in following it we shall stand four-square 
to the world, with equal terms and fair 
dealing to all. It seems to me that our 
prizes should be awarded to the exhibit, 
and not to the exhibitor, and competition 
shouldbe as free and fair and open as it 
is possible to make it. I might quote 
here the words of one of our leading 
growers who is classed as a professional 
by the accepted ruling, and who has 
held the highest honors in his own or- 
ganization: “Make competition free to 
the world, and let merit win.” At any 
rate, that is what the Gladiclus Society of 
Ohio intends to do in the coming year, 
and time wi!l make plain whether this is 
wise or otherwise. 

WILBUR A. CHRISTY. 


Bound volumes I and II of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER cost but $1.00 each. 
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[ This department of THE MopERN GLADIOLUs GROWER is intended to be one of its most helpful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be given, but not for publication.}—Eprror. 





Offsets on Gladiolus Roots. 


ing wp J Fhe Gladiolus bulbs last Fall I 
eats <a “yi had muitiplied from two 
to five corms each. I found a few that only had 
one corm, but ad ‘he heavy roots, on the ends 
of these roots were little cormels about the size of 
large pop corn and many as twenty-five on a 


single corm. ould be left on the parent 
oo for planting? Will they be all one color, and 

ll seed saleed’ en a yellow bulb produce ail 
ek ? Mrs. 


Answer :—Many varieties of Gladioli 
do not make offsets or cormels, neither 
will they make divisions, consequently 
they are not considered of much value. 
No matter how fine the flower and color 
may be, such bulbs are usually thrown in 
the mixtures by the growers and sold. 
Generally in a few years they become ex- 
hausted and die, and are thus lost. Other 
varieties multiply by division of the lange 
corms almost exclusively, while others 
will increase by division and by offsets or 
cormels. The latter are considered the 
more valuable from a commercial point 
of view, as a large stock may soon be ac- 
cumulated from varieties having this 
habit. Just why some varieties make 
large numbers of offsets and others 
but few, or none at all, is one of the mys- 
teries of nature. Each year a new bulb 
or bulbs are formed above the old one, or 
mother bulbs, which dies after it has com- 
pleted its work of nurse to the offspring. 
The cormels are formed between the old 
and new corms. The old or mother corm 
is no longer of any value, and should be 
separated from the new root, and thrown 
away. This work is usually done two or 
three weeks after digging in the Fall, at 
the time of cleaning, as it istermed. The 
small bulblets are separated from the 
blooming bulbs and should be stored in a 
cool, dry cellar or anywhere away from 
heat and frost. The cormels should be 
planted as early in Spring as the ground 
can be worked. The soil should be 
reasonably fertile, but contain no fresh 
manure. The planting may be done in 
the same manner as garden peas and 
should be sown in the drill quite thickly, 
about 100 to a foot of row. The rows 


should be at least 18 inches apart. The 
young plants must be kept free from 
weeds, and should be frequently cultivated 
up to about August, when cultivation may 
be discontinued. A few of them may 
possibly bloom the first year, and nearly 
all will do so the second year, while a 
few of the weaker ones will not bloom 
until the third year.— Rural New Yorker. 


Planting Cormels. 


To THE EpIToR :— 


I am a subscriber to THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER and have noticed items concerning the 
depth for planting cormels. I have not, however, 
pant anything telling about how thick they 
should be planted. Would it be too much trouble 
for you to give me the proper way to plant cormels 

th as to spacing and depth ? W.#H.P. 

Answer :—The depth at which to plant 
Gladiolus cormels has not been definitely 
settled even among the oldest and most 
experienced growers. Some prefer to 
plant rather deep on account of moisture 
to secure best germination, but others 
plant more shallow as a benefit in digging 
= ay to get quicker growth in the 

ng. Our personal preference is for a 
depth of about three inches and we plant 
in a wide trench made with a hoe and 
cover the bottom of the trench almost 
solidly with the cormels. We are quite 
aware that this does not give the best 
development or growth the first year, but 
some growers claim that thick planting 
increases the percentage of germination 
and certainly the sprouts do better 
when coming up thickly. Most growers 
plant in a single trench and much the 
same as would be used in planting peas 
and at a depth of from 2 to 3 inches, 
sometimes even more shallow than this. 
Thin planting, say half an inch to an inch 
apart, results in a much larger corm the 
first year from bulblet, »ut there is no 
doubt but what thick planting results in a 
higher percentage of germinatior. and also 
there is a large saving of labor at digging 
time as well as a saving in space in the 
garden. 
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Gladiolus Corm Diseases.* 


By L. M. Massey, Instructor in Plant Pathology, Cornell University. 


ROWERS who have examined the 
condition of their stored corms from 
time to time during the winter 

months will have noticed the gradual de- 
cay of a few or many of them. At plant- 
ing time some are found to be in various 
stages cf decay, many having been re- 
duced to dry mummies. The uselessness 
of planting the latter is obvious, but the 
grower will be at a loss to know what to 
do with, or what to expect from the plant- 
ing of those corms which, although dis- 
eased, still show evidences of having 
sufficient vitality to sprout. Various 
treatments for diseased corms have been 
advocated, many of which have been 
tried by growers and others interested in 
experimentation and found to be of no 
value. The writer feels that some of the 
results of experiments conducted during 
the past four years for the control of 
Gladiolus corm rots ought to be given at 
this time in order that growers may profit 
by them and be influenced not to apply 
some suggested treatments on a large 
scale which in experiments have given no 
indication of being of value. 

There are at least three diseases of the 
Gladiolus of general and common occur- 
rence. These have been called hard rot, 
dry rot,and scab. The first two are caused 
by parasitic fungi, while the cause of the 
scab disease is unknown. The latter dis- 
ease (THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, 
Vol. II, page 99) is fortunately the least 
important of the three. The disease is 
characterized by more or less circular 
saucer-shaped, concave areas on the sur- 
face of the corm, the line of demarcation 
between healthy and diseased tissue being 
sharply defined. The lesions frequenily 
have a pronounced metallic luster, giving 
one the impression of a thin metallic film 
being spread neatly over the depression. 
The lesions on the corms do not increase 
in storage, and it is rare to find a corm 
so badly affected that its vitality has been 
materially reduced. 

Turning now to the hard rot and dry 
rot diseases, entirely different types are 
encountered. It is the opinion of the 
writer, based upon actual contact with 


—— 


* This Beal is abstracted from a technical bul- 
letin to iblished by the Cornell Universit: 

Agricultura iment Station but which will 
not be ready e listr.bute until too late to be of 
value for the season of 1916. 


the Gladiolus industry throughout the 
past four years, that these two diseases 
are responsible for the greater part of 
losses due to disease. In practically every 
case where rotted corms have been sent 
to the writer for examination, the trouble 
has been definitely proved to be one or 
the other, or both, of these diseases. Un- 
like scab, the hard rot and dry rot dis- 
eases are characterized by a rotting of 
the corm, the lesions advancing during 
storage, frequently to such an extent that 
many corms are to dry mum- 
mies. Others are found to be in varying 
stages of decay. Some will sprout and 
produce offspring when planted, while 
others will die during the growing season 
due to the decay of the parent corm be- 
fore the offspring have developed suf- 
ficient root system for self-support. Ex- 
periments have proved that a diseased 
corm may be expected in the majority of 
cases from the pianting of one which is 
diseased. 
HARD ROT. 


On the leaf—The hard rot disease oc- 
curs not only on the corms but also on the 
foliage. It is commonly found in great 
abundance on the foliage of seedlings 
and cormels but has been observed by 
the writer on the foliage of but six flow- 
ering sized plants. Reddish brown spots 
of more or less circular outline appear 
during July or early in August. A pre- 
mature ripening of the foliage occurs, 
plantations of seedlings and cormels so 
affected taking on a rusty dead appear- 
ance. A cleser examination of one of 
these spots will reveal the presence of 
numerous minute black bodies which dot 
the ashen gray center. 

On the corm—Hard rot lesions on the 
corms appear in the autumn as minute 
watersoaked areas of a reddish brown to 
brownish black coler. It is usually neces- 
sary to remove the husks in order to see 
the lesions. There is no sharp line of 
demarcation between healthy and dis- 
eased tissues. As the spot increases in 
size the center becomes sunken, the color 
deepens to a distinct black, and the mar- 
gin becomes more definite. The sunken 
area rapidly follows the advancing water- 

ed margin, due to drying of the 
tissue. The affected tissue becomes very 
hard, making it difficult to cut it with a 
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sharp knife, and can usually be chipped 
out with the finger nail. 


CAUSE OF THE HARD ROT DISEASE. 


Septoria Gladioii Passer., a fungus patho- 
gene, is the cause of the hard rot disease 
of the Gladiolus. It was first reported in 
Italy in 1874 as occurring on the foliage 
of Gladiolus segetum, but has never been 
reported in this country. The minute 
black bodies referred to above as occur- 
ring in the lesions on the leaves are flask 
shaped chambers within which are born 
the spores of the fungus. These spores 
are blown about during the summer and 
fall upon other Gladiolus plants where 
they germinate under suitable conditions 
and produce new infections. The high 
percentage of infected corms in a planta- 
tion of seedlings or cormels whose foliage 
bears lesions indicates that spores are 
also washed down to the corms where 
they germinate and produce infection. 
The fungus is not dependent upon the 
production of spores for its perpetuation. 
Minute bits of the mycelial threads which 
work their way between the cells of the 
host plant have the potentiality of growth. 
No spores are produced in or on the 
corms, and yet the offspring from a dis- 
eased parent become diseased regardless 
of whether or not the corm has been 
treated with disinfecting solutions. The 
fungus does not work directly from the 
old corm into the new one, but either 
works along the sheathing leaf bases or 
else grows first out into the soil from 
whence it attacks the newly developing 
corm. Experiments also indicate that 
the fungus is able to live in the soil for 
at least four years without the presence 
of the host plant. 


DRY ROT DISEASE. 


Only corms and cormels have been ob- 
served affected withthisdisease. Theles- 
ions have a definite slightly elevated mar- 
gin. Thecolor of the diseased area varies 
from a chocolate brown to a brownish 
black, the center is sunken, and the tissue 
is punky in texture. Corms usually show 
numerous more or less circular lesions 
which vary from one-fourth to three- 
eighths inch in diameter. Frequently 
these lesions coalesce to form one large 
lesion, but even then the outlines of the 
individual lesions may be There 
may be a single large lesion which in- 
volves half or more of the corm. The 
tissue gradually drys out until in advanced 
stages a dry, punky mummy remains 
which in the previous autumn may have 
appeared to be a-healthy corm. 


CAUSE OF THE DRY ROT DISEASE. 


The dry rot disease, like the hard rot 
disease, is caused by a fungus pathogene. 
Since no spore form has been found, no 
name has been given to this parasite. 
Like Septoria Gladioli Passer., the fungus 
works along the sheathing leaf bases from 
the diseased parent to the developing off- 
spring, or else grows out into the soil 
frem the diseased corm from whence it 
attacks the offspring. The dry rot fungus 
like the hard rot fungus, is able to live 
for at least four years in the soil without 
the presence of the host plant. 


CONTROL. 


It is in this phase of the subject that 
growers are primarily interested, and the 
control of a plant disease is the goal to- 
wards which the plant pathologist is 
working. But plant disease control in 
the great majority of cases is only pos- 
sible after the cause of the disease has 
been determined and, in event the trouble 
is due to a fungus, the life history of the 
organism worked out. This in the case 
of the diseases of the Gladiolus has been 
a task of surprising magnitude and has 
taken an immense amount of time and 
study. Much has been accomplished. 
Much remains to be done. 


SCAB. 


Sufficient corms affected with this dis- 
ease have not been at the disposal of the 
writer for experimentation. Attempts to 
locate the cause of the disease have failed. 
Some growers claim to have obtained good 
results by treating corms affected with the 
scab disease with a solution of formalin. 
Other growers claim to have so treated 
their corms with absolutely no results. 
Further experimentation upon this disease 
is essential before recommendations for 
control can be made 


HARD ROT. 


Experiments during the past three sum- 
mers have shown that the hard rot dis- 
ease on the foliage can be controlled by 
spraying with a standard solution of 
bordeaux mixture. Spraying should be 
begun about the middle of July and fol- 
lowed by seven or eight other treatments 
at intervals of about seven days. How- 
ever, a simpler and far more efficient 
method is to plant the seed in soil in 
which Gladioli have never been grown. 
When this is done and care is taken not 
to carry parts of diseased plants or soil 
bearing the fungus to these seedling 
plats, a disease free crop will result. No 
grower who is troubled with this disease 
can afford to use the same ground for a 
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seedling bed more than one year. Doubt- 
lessly the disease on the foliage of cormels 
could be controlled by spraying with 
bordeaux mixture, but it would be a large 
and expensive undertaking, especially for 
those who grow many acres of cormels 
each year. The foliage of flowering sized 
plants usually escapes infection. 
HARD ROT AND DRY ROT DISEASES ON 
THE CORMS. 


With the exception that no spore form 
of the dry rot fungus has been found, the 
life history of thisorganism does not differ 
materially from that of the hard rot or- 
ganism, so that a treatment of value in 
controlling one disease ought to be effec- 
tive against the other. Consequently the 
following experiments have been directed 
towards the control of both diseases: 


A.—SOIL TREATMENT. 


Since the hard rot and dry rot fungi are 
able to live from year to year in the soil 
it was thought that some treatment might 
be given the soil which would eradicate 
these pests. Soil in which Gladioli had 
been grown for several years was treated 
with the following chemicals in about 1/32 
acre plots at strengths as high as growers 
could afford to use them: lime, lime and 
sulfur, sulfur, sulfate of iron, and acid 
phosphate. Similar areas were left un- 
treated for checks. None of the treat- 
ments proved of value in reducing the 
amount of disease in-the offspring of the 
corms which were planted in the treated 
areas. The experiment was repeated on 
a smaller scale and it was found that 
these chemicals failed to protect the off- 
spring of healthy corms from disease, 
even when the planted corms were en- 
tirely covered with the chemicals. In the 
latter experiment some injury resulted to 
the corms. Even formalin as a soil 
drench failed to give satisfactory results, 
but it is possible that in this case the ex- 
perimental plats were not far enough 
removed from other plats to eliminate all 
possibilities of untreated soil being car- 
ried to the treated areas. However, 
growers could not afford to use formalin 
as a soil drench on a large scale. 


B.—CORM TREATMENTS. 


Selected healthy corms have been grown 
during the past four seasons in soil in which 
no Glaciol: had ever been grown, without 
a single corm becoming diseased. That 
infection takes place in the soil and not in 
the storage house is indicated by the fact 
that these corms were stored throughout 
each winter in a room containing diseased 
corms. Rigid and painstaking care must 
be exercised in the selection of healthy 


corms. The husksor sheathing leaf bases 
must be removed and any and all corms 
rejected which show any signs of disease. 
A single diseased corm may serve to in- 
fect the soil and other corms. The selec- 
tion should be done as near planting time 
as possible, for whereas a corm may be 
infected in the autumn at digging time 
and still show no evidence of disease, the 
lesicn is sure to be noticeable by vlanting 
time. Previously to planting the .. corms 
it is advisable to treat them witn a five 
per cent solution of formalin for thirty 
minutes to kill any parts of the patho- 
genes which may be clinging to them. 
After planting in soil in which no Gladioli 
have been grown, care must be taken not 
to carry foreign soil or diseased plant 
parts to this area. 

Obviously the selection of healthy corms 
which are planted in soil in which no 
Gladioli have ever been grown is a slow 
and somewha* undesirable method. The 
additional expense, the carelessness of 
workmen, and the extra amount of land 
or the inability of some growers to obtain 
land in which no Gladioli have been 
grown—or at least for many years—are 
important factors to be considered. How- 
ever, this method is one which will un- 
failingly give results, and doubtlessly can 
find some application by all growers. 
Large growers can adopt the plan in 
part, and small growers ought to have 
little trouble in following some such 
scheme. If the grower cannot afford to 
or feels disinclined to discard the diseased 
corms, these can be planted separately 
and the healthy ones selected and separ- 
ated from them from year to year. 
SPRING TREATMENT OF DISEASED CORMS. 


When lots of diseased corms which re- 
ceived no treatment were planted in soil 
free of the pathogenes, it was found that 
from thirty to seventy-eight per cent of 
the offspring became diseased. Corms 
bearing lesions have been treated pre- 
viously to planting as foliows: (1) With 
formalin at the rate of one pint of com- 
mercial formalin to 15 gallons of water 
for 18 hours. (2) With corrosive subli- 
mate, 1 to 1000 solution, for 18 hours. 
(3) With chemicals, in which the corms 
were rolled and after being set in the 
rows all corms covered with the chemical 
in which they were rolled before covering 
them with soil. The chemicals used were 
sulfur, air-slaked lime, acid phosphate and 
soot. None of the treatments were of 
value in reducing the percentage of dis- 
ease among the offspring. 

AUTUMN TREATMENT OF DISEASED CORMS. 

Since the lesions are smaller in the 
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autumn, the following treatments were 
given diseased corms immediately after 
digging, after which the corms were cured 
and stored as usual: oo ——_ at 
the rate of one pint of commercial forma- 
lin to 15 gallons of water for 18 hours. 
(2) Corrosive sublimate, 1 to 1000 solu- 
tion for 18 hours. (3) Formaldehyde 
gas, generated by the potassium per- 
manganate method at the rate of twenty- 
three ounces of permanganate crystals 
and three pints of commercial formalin 
for five hundred cubic feet of space for 
48 hours. (4) Water at 50° C. for one- 
eee hour. (5) dry heat at 50° C. for 14 
our. 

None of these treatments proved of 
value in reducing the amount or extent of 
the disease, although some of the treat- 
ments were so severe as to cause injury 
to the corms. 


SANITATION. 


Experiments have shown that the hard 
rot fungus is able to live over winter on 
dead tops left lying about on the ground. 
It follows that these tops should be raked 
up in the fall and burned. This sugges- 
tion applies particularly to the tops of 
seedlings and cormeis, since the disease 
has been observed by the writer to occur on 
the foliage of but six flowering-sized plants. 
Since the hard and dry rot fungi live over 
winter in the soil, care should be taken to 
see that the soil does not become infested 
with these organisms. Plant only healthy 
corms in soil which it is desired to keep 
free from these fungi. No badly diseased 
corms should be planted, as they will but 
decay in the soil and infect it with the 
disease-producing organism. Crop rota- 
tion should be practiced 


Double Gladioli. 


Referring to the mention in the April 
number of a double Gladiolus, Ernest 
Braunton, California’s leading authority, 
says: “Each year, among seedlings from 
the interbreeding of many divergent gar- 
den types, will come some double flowers, 
and many of these persist in producing 
doubles each succeeding year. By cross- 
ing these doubles it is doubtless quite 
possible to fix this character so that a 
portion of each crop of seedlings in suc- 
cessive generations will come double. 
But is it particularly desirable to have 
such types for garden use? These doubles 
frequently occur in any seedlings, a mere 
freak of nature.” Also the yellow variety, 
Golden King, frequently shows double 
flowers, sometimes 15 to 20 petals on the 
same spike with norma! flowers. C. M.S. 


If you have never grown Giadioli from 
seed begin this spring. You will find full 
directions in past issues of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. If you have no seed 
or do not know where to get it write our 
advertisers. Some of them may have it. 
If not write the editor. 

Many of your seedlings will be poor or 
inferior, but a good percentage will be 
fine and you may secure a prize in the 
way of something superior to anything 
among your named varieties. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 


Gupee Bestne gph « y (thy ne 
lines (aboat ort words) 81.00 per isertion 
ditional lines 





E. Lae” df £0. Pembroke, N. Y., 

* growers of th finest Cladioli such as 

Pendleton, Panama, Ni iagara, Pink Perfection, 

Europa, Mrs. Fryer, War, Beg etc. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 





. iw OPPORTUNITY—Send one dollar or 
, any amount, and I will pv you the 
path" ue in bulbs, pl ants, and rose bushes you 
= ee th 1. our annual ae offer. 
great 5 more t more 
ou save. Act immediately. S' ER ? PERKINS. 
vers. Mass. 





If you are a professional, commercial, or amateur 
grower, you wi find the columns of 


brimful of helpful knowledge on plant culture— 
based on qcantifc., practical experiences—not on 
theoretical conclusions. 

In addition tc to its contributed articles by well 
gest ofthe ending on horticultural su di- 
gests of the leadin ics pice sppeariag te erican 
and Eur ho: tural journals are regularly 
published in the Chronicle. 

The eotenane? Chronicle is the official organ 
of the National Association of Gardeners, and the 
American 


THE ay 4 PRESS, INC. 
286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


CHICAGO WHITE 


bulblets by the quart, peck 

or bushel. Also 1 in. to 1} in. 
bulbs and first size of 

Ida Van an Yellow Bird. 
M. F. WRIGHT, 


1906 Smith St, Fort Wayne, Ind. 





























ANNOUNCEMENT 


We want to thank our many customers, 

whose orders we have received through 

The Modern Gladiolus Grower, and others 
for their liberal patronage. 








WE STILL HAVE a limited number of this season’s 
catalogs (of our second edition), which we will be glad 
to send to interested persons, but regret to announce that 
we are already “sold out” of many varieties of gladioli 
listed in our 1916 catalog. We will not be able to fill any more 
orders for this season; in fact a considerable portion of the 
orders we have already received cannot be entirely filled. 


Our planting this spring will be greatly increased, and we 
hope to be in a position another season to fill all our orders. 
However, as our sales have more than doubled each year 
since the public has become acquainted with the wonderful 
new “Gladioli Kunderdi,” it will be to our mutual advantage 
to be favored with your application for 1917 catalog as 
early as possible. 


In our 1917 catalogue we will list some remarkable new 
varieties, offered only by us and for the first time. These 
will consist of the choicest of new selections from both our 
orchid flowered ruffled and plain petaled strains and the 
grand new Primulinus Hybrids, of Kunderdi Types. 


A. E. KUNDERD, 


ORIGINATOR 
Goshen, - - - Indiana 






































GET THEM NOW:-- 





Ask for Aster catalog. 


Fine mixed Pansy plants—none better—Dozen, 35c.; 100, $2.00, prepaid. 
Gladiolus seed, fine mixed, 100 for 15c. Gladiolus bulbiets, extra good 
mixture, 200 for 20c. Americas, firsts, 75 for $1.00. All prepaid. 


PAUL L. WARD, Piant Specialist 


Hillsdale, Mich. 











We Grow Gladiolus Bulbs 


Sold out for this Season. 


Cushman GladiolusCo. 
Sylvania, Ohio 





Sunnyside Gladiolus Gardens 
L. Merton Gage, Prop., - Natick, Mass. 


Descriptive catalog now sendy. A true and 

comprehensive description each variety, 

with the name of the originator. You need 
this catalog. Free to all. 








Pink Perfection 


A Lovely Appleblossom Pink 


The buds resembling pink rose-buds and 6 to & 
flowers open at once. See cover- 
description in Dec. Modern G 

One dozen fine bulbs, post-paid, $1.00. 


H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist, DOVER, N. H. 


“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


$1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, Il. 

















--$ 0 $ 50 







Mrs. Francis King...... 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 
—_ es Beeche: 
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Mixed Hi RRR 


and other kinds on my list sent 

parcels post to any zone. If wanted - Ex- 
press charges collect more than enough 
extra bulbs will be sent to pay the charges. 


Descriptive List on application. Also 


wholesaie list for growers and dealers. 
All home grown, acclimated stock. 


John H. Umpleby, Lake View, N.Y. 


R. F. D. 








Most People Know 
that | grow and sell the 


Best Gladioki 


and that my prices are low. Be- 

sides the well known good sorts I 

keep up with the times and have 
the new sorts 


Pink Perfection 


Goliath, Schwaben, Mrs. 
G. W. Moulton, Mrs. 
Fryer, &c. 


Trial box of 50 selected flowering 
size for 50 cents. 


Geo. S. Woodruff 


lowa 





Independence - - 
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Metzner - Floral Co.’s 
Original strain as exhibited at 
Panama - Pacific International 


Exposition, San Francisco, 
awarded 


ie Sa Prize 
Seedling Gladioli 


Write for booklet. We offer 
for sale only hybrids of 
our own production. 


METZNER FLORAL COMPANY, 
Mountain View, Calif. 











Gladioli F 
Twenty-five years in the work. Test- 
ing Novelties, Pollenating by hand 
and production of New Seedlings are 
Specialties here. Among the varie- 
ties originated here, and now widely 

known, are the following: 
America Orient Mapleshade 
Klondyke Rose Queen _—_Royaliy 
Victory Golden Queen Beacon-Fire 
Ophir Delicatissima Ashes of Roses 
I offer all of the above and many others, 
including Golden Measure, the great 

English 


new Yellow, and many other 
novelties. Send for catalogue. 


WILBUR A. CHRISTY, Prop. 


Secretary-Treasurer Glad. Sec. of Ohie 


315N. Tod Ave., | Warren, Ohie 








GLADIOLI 


I have more than 50 
varieties of Gladioli to 
offer. These include 
the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


Send for Wholesale or Retail List. 


| E. E.STEWART 
Brooklyn - 














IOLI 


The New Varieties of Our 
Own Origination:—- 

Evelyn Kirtland, Gretchen Zang, Herada, Wamba, Cardisun, 
Bertrex, Rose Wells, Candidum, Easicr Bells and 
Bluvista are now well sprinkled into the gardens 
of many Gladiolus growers. 

The home stock of these, together with several more mew ones of our 
own,, will be pleased to receive you at Elm Hill Farm at blooming time. 





Entire value $1.30. 


Portage County 





A special ~ to fill your vases with a beautiful combination of color 
BARON HULOT, value $ .35 
i Doz. YELLOW MIXTURE, choice, valae 60 
1 Doz. AUGUSTA, value 35 
The lot for $1.00, not prepaid. 
No order taken for less than the three dozen. 


A.H. AUSTIN CO., 


WAYLAND, OHIO 
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Time to Order 
Last Call 


If you don’t want to be disappointed 
by finding the choice varieties you 
wart are all sold out, put in your 
order now. I'll hold stock for you 
till spring. Better be sure of it! 


Chicago White -_  - 3 * per Doz. 
ar ng Eve - = a oe 
Mrs. uA Pendieion, Ir. a = 
— = 4 = ee 


That's only part of my list. 


Gladiolus Seed 


Grow your own seedlings from field 
and hand pollenized seed from best 
named sorts, per pkt. 50 cents. 


Primulinus per packet - 50 cents 
Half packets of either - iy 


Raymond W. Swett 
Saxonville - - Mass. 


























COMING IN MAY 


There will be a rich 
collection of mate- 
rial about the most 
popular of summer 
flowers 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLI 


in the May number 





The Garden Magazine 


Get a copy from your news- 
dealer for 15c. or send $1.00 
to the publishers Doubleday, 
Page & Company, Garden 
City, N. Y., for a nine 
months’ subscription. 






























Sweet Pea Flowers— 


150 sprays of my beautiful Sweet 
Peas sent postpaid for $1.00 
nicely packed, with damp moss. 
Gladioli: Five new, choice kinds 
—Niagara, Peace, Loveliness, 
Schwaben, Pink Perfection—3 of 
each, 15 bulbs, only $1.75 postpaid. 
Regular catalog price, $3.90. 


C. S. TAIT, Brunswick, Ga. 

















Westerbeek & Klyn 
Sassenheim, Holland 
Write to 
14 Stone St., New York, N.Y. 
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IRRIGATION GROWN 


for Strength, Health and Beauty 












Per Doz. Per 100 

. $6.00 

35 1.75 

: 3.00 

. 7.00 

S 4.00 

4 5.00 

Glory of Holland. ‘ 6.00 
Batley ier TERA " ‘2 
lepen ee Sl § 15 
ry + wae 35 2.25 
La Prophetesse ................... 1B 4.00 
Mephistopheles 1.00 5.00 
irs. F. Pendleton - 150 11.00 
Niagara... .. 1.00 7.00 
Panama... . 1.00 7.00 
Peace ...... -- 150 10.00 
Pink Beauty -- ae 2.00 
ope ...... - 5.00 
Taconic. ..... - ae 3.00 
The King ..... .. 1.00 5.00 
20th Century... i a 4.00 


(ALL POSTPAID) 


W. W. Wilmore, Jr. 


Wheatridge, - - - 





Childs’ 
Gladioli 


Garden 


Gladdeners 


Wholesale or Retail Catalog 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. 
Flowerfield, Long island, N.Y. 





Velvet King 
White Excelisior.__...... d 
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- Denver, Colo. 
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Gladioli--- 


to our American Friends 


Are you interested in growing the newest and best marked va- 
rieties of the Gladiolus? 


Now is the time to order them, and before placing any orders please 
write for our new list which-we have now completed. We are sure 
same will interest you, as we have not spared any time nor trouble 


to select the best and newer varieties. Our friends will be well 

pleased in favoring us with a trial order. Our main catalogue of 

other things such as Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Shrubs and 

Plants, of which we grow large stocks will be ready soon, and will 
be sent free on application. 


C. KEUR & SONS 


Hillegom - * - Holland 
American Branch, 8-10 Bridge St., New York 

















Of Course 


Time for Planting YOU are interested in Gladioli, and 


of course, WE want to sell them to 
| H you—that’s what we grow them for, 

S ere ---- and we grow many of the very 
best varieties. 


When you want We know too, that as you love the 


Gladiolus, you are interested in other 


extra, new rare wonderfully fine flowers, that bloom 


earlier in the season, such as the 


sorts of Gladioli, Peony—queen of all flowers, the 


~ = german, ox _ a 
—first cousins to the orchids, an 

please write US. the sweetly old fashioned Hardy 

Perennial Phlox—and lots of other 


‘ i fine flowers that used to be in 
Our Gladioli received over ws yn a 
° rite to us, and tell us your wants, 
50 prizes. and we will help you to plan a gar- 
den that will give you beautiful 
K. VELTHUYS flowers from frost to frost. 
“Meilust” Nurseries . Trade List to Dealers. 
HILLEGOM - HOLLAND ¥ +~--+ ee 
New York Address: Mr. Th. A. de Groot, They’re grown in Grinnell.” 
c/o Mr. R. F. Laing, 8-10 Bridge St. THE GRINNELL NURSERY, 








GRINNELL, IOWA. 














GOLDEN KING 


AWARDED FIRST CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Puteg 00 ee een raened 3° a0 30 gee & wee the vench 
all growers. Retail price 10c. each, $1 00 per doz. 


Send for our new retail list describing nearly 200 of the better old and new varieties. 
All of our own growing at fair prices. Wholesale list for dealers and large growers. 


-G,D. BLACK, - Independence, Iowa 














Ss bd We have a surplus of America and at 
peci the prices we offer, they should be 


planted in quantity. A row in the garden or field, cultivated as 
potatoes are, would furnish the finest spikes for cutting. 


ASK FOR OUR CATALOG. 


Munsell & Harvey, Growers of Gadoli, - Ashtabula, O. 

















Special Offer for May 


100 Panama for $4.00 


Pymatuning Collection: 

Panama, Peace, Baron Hulot, 

Dark Pink White Blue 
Empress ofiIndia, Pink Perfection, Dawn (Traey)» 

Red Pink Coral Pin 
a Niagara, ecaaan 

ite Buff Cream 

Golden King, Pendleton, Myrtle, 

Yellow Light Pink Rose Pink 


One each of the above twelve named 
varieties $1.75 


Two each for $3.25 Four each for $6.00 


Bidwell § Fobes 


Kinsman -: - - = + Ohio 












































The Wonderful adios || || Busy 
Mrs. W. E. Fryer || || Planting 


Get your order in right away 
as some kinds will soon be 
planted or sold out. 





I will send this valuable variety For late orders it is always ad- 
prepaid, if ordered soon, at the visable to include a _ supple- 
following prices: mentary list of second choice 

otherwise your money will be 
Bulbs 14 inch and up in returned if the variety is out 


diameter, per dozen - $2.00 of stock. (See last month’s adv.) 


1 tolsinch, perdozen - - 1.75 Special 
? tolinch, per dozen - 1.50 
Mixture, all colors and shades, 





It blooms exceptionally well from good stock and will make excellent 
small bulbs, and bulbs under sere for cut flower trade or for 
} inch will all bloom if planted _ 
early. $1.25 per 100 
F By Express or Mail at your expense. 
Willis E. Fryer Clark W. Brown 
Mantorville - ad Minn. eee ea - Mass. 
































Catalogue Trade 


Besides a full general line of Gladioli suitable for 

v mail order trade, we ca General High Grade 
Mixtures, Special Color Mixtures, and the follow- 
ing notable named kinds, at present very popu- 
lar with amateurs— 


Chas. L. Hutchinson, Chicago Salmon, 
Mrs. W. S. Brewster, Mary Blackman, 
Princeps, Margaret, Chicago White, 
Mrs. Francis King, Ruffled Glory, 
Augusta. Primulinus “Sunbeam” 


REMEMBER we can supply strictly first size bulbs for counter 
trade and, where wanted, medium sized bulbs for mail trade. 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


CHICAGO, 31-33 W. Randolph St. NEW YORK, 43 Barclay %. 
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Winchester Collection 


40 AMERICA - - - $ .@& 
26 Mrs. FRANCIS KING | .5i2 
16 INDEPENDENCE - - .0 
4 TACONIC - - - 0 
- 2A 
15 
30 
08 
20 
_15 
Value, $2.64 

All for $2.00 Cash 

or Half of it for $1.00 


Blooming bulbs caretully packed 
and labeled, by express collect. 


Brobidand Gardens 
GLADIOLI 


Choice Bulbs and Cut Flowers in Season 
S. E. Spencer, Proprietor 


Lexington St., Woburn, Mass. 


All Blooming Size 
100 AMERICA - - $1.20 
100 Mrs. F. KInc -_ 1.60 
100 FLorisT Mix. - 1.60 


100 Prim. Hysrips -_ 2.00 
100 TACONIC - - 2.00 





25 or more at 100 rate by 
express collect on receipt 
of price. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 
a 



































